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Natural or Artificial Swarms—Which ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HIS question, askt by a correspondent—‘‘ Whick: are the 
better, natural or artificial swarms ?’’—is a rather com- 
plex one, and the answer depends upon conditions to be 

decided by the questioner. If you desire to buy swarms 
of bees, I will say by all means buy natural swarms, and 
the earlier the better. The very best swarms are those 


that are hived early, mainly because they are the off- 
spring of the very best colonies, or of good colonies 
that have found themselves in exceptional conditions 
favoring the production of brood. An early swarm of 
good strength means a good breeding-queen, and, as she 


es with the swarm, she is secured by the purchaser of 
he swarm. 

When I speak of an early swarm, I mean of course a 
natural swarm, caused by the overcrowding of the hive, 
and nota deserting swarm, which may be leaving the 


aah 4 


hive for want of food, or owing to distressing conditions. 
Practical bee-keepers discriminate at a glance between 
the two, but many beginners are deceived. A natural 
swarm issues only in a good honey-producing time, while 
a deserting colony absconds usually during a shortage 
of food. The one is always large, the other nearly al- 
ways small. The one goes witha good supply of food, 
the other is on the verge of starvation, and I have seen 
the bees of a deserting colony in summer drop from the 


cluster from mere exhaustion. 

_A good early natural swarm hived on full sheets 
of foundation, or, still better, on full combs from deceast 
colonies, may, in a good year, prove as: profitable as a 
producer of honey as the colony from ‘which it issued. 
Instances are plentiful of swarms filling their hive and 
swarming again, especially in small hives. 
sut natural swarms are not always best. It very 
happens that their queen is old, that she has very 
y attained the age of barrenness, and, within a 
‘ew months her colony may decrease and perhaps 
lle to nothing owing to her old age. The bees usu- 
attend to the replacing of the queen by rearing a 
nger one, when they notice that their mother is less- 
g her breeding. But sometimes also this is deferred 

tis too late, and the end of the season finds them 

abnormal condition with a worthless queen and 
‘0 brood from which to rear another. Most of the win- 


sses of queens in otherwise healthy-appearing col- 


onies are due to this. 
Per ifici i 
« ersonally I prefer artificial swarming (or dividing) 


natural swarmiug for the increase of colonies in an 


» ads o 





apiary, for a number of reasons. I hold that the best colo- 
nies for honey-production are the very ones that would 
swarm most, if circumstances are such as to induce natural 
swarming. Therefore, by allowing your bees to swarm, or 
by causing them to swarm, you lose the best of your 
chances for a honey harvest. It is true that very often, 
especially with small hives, it is impossible to prevent bees 
from swarming during a good honey-flow. For such a con- 
dition there is no remedy unless you want the swarms, and 
begin by dividing the colonies early enough to avoid the 
swarming-fever. In this case you sacrifice the crop for an 
increase. But if only a moderate increase is wanted, and 
honey is expected, the swarming may be limited to a cer- 
tain extent even with small hives, by making all the cir- 
cumstances as favorable as possible to the comfort of the 
bees. Plenty of space in the hive, a good, free ventilation 











Bitter Sweet.—( See page 345:) 
From the painting by V. Tojetti. 
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thru a wide and deep entrance; a good shade during the | cherries, the early sweet being first, and the early oom 
hot hours of the day, and little or no drone-brood allowed in | little later. Apples come into bloom last among oy; “ ‘ 
the hive—these arrangements will goa long way towards | mon tree fruits, but their period of blooming, as q Clase 
preventing natural swarming, even from the very strongest | somewhat longer than that of the peach, plum or cherry. > 


colonies, anda fair crop of honey will .be the result. If 
there are swarms they will be good ones. 

But some apiarists I have seen, who, in order to procure 
an increase, purposely leave off the supers, confine the bees 
to the brood apartment, and try by all means to induce the 
casting of swarms, thinking thisthe best way of securing 
a profitable addition to their apiary. It would be much bet- 
ter if they avoided the annoyance of having to watch their 
colonies, and to hive the swarms by making artificial 
swarms. 

Divisions may be made in many different ways, and 
each apiarist with a little experience has his own method. 
But the sive gua non of successful dividing is in the supply 
of good, healthy queens from the very best stock. It is in 
this item that there is a most decided advantage in artificial 
swarming over natural swarming, for, with a little care, 
you can rear your queens from the very best mothers of the 
very best variety, and secure uniformity, prolificness and 
purity, and, altho perfection is never to be attained, and 
inferior stock will ever be found, yet the careful selection 
of breeders is the surest way for advancement in the breed- 
ing of bees, as well as in raising chickens or any of our 
domestic animals. 

It is always best, if you wish a careful selection, to rear 
your own queens, and to rear them as much as possible in 
full colonies; but I cannot agree with those who hold that 
queens reared in nuclei are worthless. If the apiarist is 
careful to start his queen-cells in a good colony they may 
be hatcht in nuclei without danger, provided these nuclei 
are supplied with bees enough to keep warm all the space 
they are given. We usedto rear queens by the hundreds 
every year, and all our apiaries have been stockt at differ- 
ent times with such queens, and our experience in honey- 
production warrants us in saying good queens may be 
reared, and just as good ones are reared, by artificial meth- 
ods as by natural swarming. And why should they not? 
Is the son of the laboring-man born in a hut, or in the fifth 
story of a tenement house, less sturdy, less able to work and 
produce, or less able to reproduce his race than the pam- 
pered and overfed son of wealth? Descent has the greatest 
influence on generations, but the children usually inherit 
their ancestors’ ability for work, strength and vigor, even 
when reared under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

Ps Hancock Co., Ill. 


The Relation of Honey-Bees to Practical 
Horticulture. 


(From Proceedings of the Columbus (Ohio) Horticultural Society for 1899.) 
BY PROF. WILLIAM R. LAZENBY. 


O what extent the pollination of the blossoms of our 

more common cultivated fruits is dependent upon the 

honey-bee is a question of practical interest to every 
horticulturist. 

During each spring for several years pasta series of 
observations bearing on this question have been made by 
the Horticultural Department of the Ohio State University, 
and the results of these observations may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


The apricot, which is frequently planted in sheltered 
positions having a warm exposure, is usually the first fruit- 
tree to blossom in Central Ohio, and honey-bees have occa- 
sionally been seen working quite freely upon these trees as 
early as April 1st. Some years, however, itis as late as 
April 20th before the blossoms appear. Closely following 
the apricot are some of our early-blooming plums, and 
where different varieties of this fruit are grown, the period 
of blossoming is quite extended. For example, during the 
past season in our University garden, plum trees were 
visited by honey-bees from April 16th until May 10th, in- 
clusive, a period of 25 days; the Japanese plums being the 
first, and some of the European varieties the latest in 
blooming. This length of period is only possible where 
several distinct varieties or groups of plums are grown. 
For any one variety or group the season is much shorter. 
The pollen-collecting and honey-gathering period is rarely 
more than five or six days for an individual tree. If two or 
three days of this time are cloudy, rainy or windy, the 
chances of pollination are lessened. 

Pears and peaches soon follow the apricots and the 
earliest plums, and these in turn are closely followed by the 





Arranging the fruits grown in this latitude ac 


: ° ° cording 
to the date of blossoming, beginning with the earliest «> 
sequence would be apricots, plums, sweet cherries .,.. 


cherries, pears, peacbes and apples. 


Arranging them according to the frequency of the yig 
tation of the honey-bees, the sequence would be plums 
cherries, apples, peaches and pears, and this is based yy, 
the collection of pollen rather then honey. In the whe ° 
honey-production I would place apples first, then cherries, 
plums, peaches and pears. a, 


The following tabulations show the activity of bees a 
certain periods, the comparative number collecting pollen 
and honey, the approximate number of flowers visited, ty. 
weights of bees, and the weights of the loads of honey ay¢ 


pollen that were carried at certain dates: 


TABLE I.—Number of bees leaving and returning to hive at difforn 
intervals, and number collecting pollen and honey, May : 


3, 1899—ply 
and cherry trees in height of bloom. 
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May 7, Apple-Treeyin Full Bloom. 
8:30 to 9:00 : | 1 696 | 23.2 





702 | 


“ 
A.M. 2 | 1140 | 38.0 | 825] 27.: 














It should be noted that in no instance were the bees 
counted as pollen-laden unless an appreciable amount of 
pollen could be seen in the pollen-baskets. 


Careful and repeated observations made on different 
Gays and different hours of the day have clearly shown that 
when the weather is pleasant, and bees numerous, a very 
large percent of the blossoms of some of our fruit-plants 
are visited by one or more bees. In every case coming un- 
der my own observation, I found plums and cherries visited 
the most frequently of the tree fruits. Altho peaches have 
avery showy and apparently attractive flower, and the 
pear-blossom a markt odor, bees do not visit them in any- 
thing like the number that they de the plum and cherry. 
Apples are visited more freely than pears and peaches, but 
not so freely as plums or cherries. 

Bees do not appear to be attracted by the flowers of the 
common garden currant, but with the gooseberry they seem 
a little more familiar. Raspberries and blackberries are 
visited freely, especially the red raspberry. During a sit- 
gle favorable hour [ have seen nearly every blossom on ao 
average-sized stool of a Turner raspberry visited or toucht 
by bees. 

Strawberries are infrequently visited by bees. Upon 
several occasions I have carefully observed good-sized 
strawberry plantations when in bloom, and can count upon 
my fingers the bees I have actually seen in contact with the 
flowers. They are often seen flying over the strawberry 
plants, appearing to have been attracted by the early and 
rather showy flowers, but they rarely alight upon them, # 
least on our own grounds. 


During the height of the strawberry-bloom [ have seet 
dozens of bees upon the flowers of the weeds that were 
among the strawberry-plants, but seldom one on the flowers 
of the strawberry. 

If I were to mark the different common fruit-plants om 
a scale of 10, showing the comparative number of flowers 
of each visited by honey-bees, os observed on our ow? 
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rounds, and under essentially the same conditions, the 
crading would be as follows: 


Gooseberry, 4.5. 
Peach, 3.5. 
Pear, 3. 
Currant, 2. 
Strawberry, 1. 


Red raspberry, 9.5. 
Blackberry, 9. 
Plum, 9. 
Cherry, 8.5. 
Blackcap raspberry, 8. 
Apple, 6. 
On the morning of May 17th, between the hours of 8:30 
nd 9:30, 16 bees were caught singly as they came from the 
i ive and were immediately killed by means of a cyanide 
bottle. Each bee was weighed separately, and the results 
are given in the following table : 


TABLE 11.—Giving weights of outgoing bees. 





N Grams. No. Grams. 
1, wnside na meaeae ies .092 DAs 60S a vine 0 04's P86 AbE oD -083 
Do apes wigan AER, ie ae digtaais ate end eke 071 
4... .c.covedeoekboe ees RIE DEE Ry 075 
Ter SE vara = sae Cones AWS <a> 075 

» nwa ee eee SE Gh os k Peseepinavenass< SS 
.ccocccs «Seas sw mame _ tA te ree ee O81 

» «scene aaeaten PRA vsutsehseewn wanekoes) ee 
g Pree, fe Sa 2 vt vuwrswrrnseasgemas .081 

Total weight.......1.267 grams. Average weight.... .079 grams. 


It will be seen that the lightest bee weighed .071 of a 
eram, and the heaviest .092 of a gram, the difference be- 
tween the extremes being .021 of agram. The average of 
the 16 weighed is .079 of a gram, or 1.219 grains. Accord- 
ing to this average it would require in round numbers 5,750 
bees to weigh a pound. A prosperous colony of 30,000 
workers would weigh at this rate about 5 1/5 pounds. 

On the morning of May 19th, between the hours of 8:30 
and 9:00, 16 bees were caught singly as they entered the 
hive. None were taken except those that bore every evi- 
dence of being honey-collectors. These bees were imme- 
diately killed and weighed separately as before. The re- 
sults are shown in the following table : 


TABLE III.—Giving weights of honey-collecting bee. 





N Grams. No. Grams. 
Bo ons 0 0 90.00.50 MEL, Skt eavespidtwrnssevesis 073 
Da 1004.0 ove bikie tle Meeinaaa ym kt, ER er Peer oe 086 
Pree.) mene OD Se ree 081 
b... 0.6006 00esincheg meee ee Bo LT ee eer 122 
Ba. 00s 0.0 0.4 09 464d ED A SEP eae eee ere 086 
Se a PE ME Kate vie aketaden? ode 096 
7 Peete OB ee ee eee -082 
B... 2. +000asdun shee PE Sek s wéwentiant chia tang .078 
Potal weight.......1.511 grams. Average weight.... .094 grams. 


It is shown by the table that the honey-loads of bees 
are quite variable, and it is probable that their efficiency as 
honey-collectors is like the efficiency of men as money- 
makers—some accumulating great stores, while others, ap- 
parently as industrious, have little or nothing to show for 
their labor. 

_ If we take the average weight of the out-going bee (.079 
of a gram), and deduct this from the heaviest honey-laden 
bee, the weight of which is .122 of a gram, we have a differ- 
ence of .043 ofa gram. This means thata bee that is an 
energetic and capable honey-collector returns to the hive 
considerably more than one-half heavier than when it be- 
gins its collecting trip. 

Deducting the average weight of the out-going bee (.079 
of a gram) from the average weight of the in-coming honey- 
laden bee, .094 of a gram, leaves .022 of a gram as the nor- 
mal or average weight of the honey-load. This is 27 per- 
cent of the average weight of a bee, or a little more than 
one-fourth of its own weight. 

On May 26th, between the hours of 8:30 and 9:00 a.m., 
- pollen-laden bees were taken just as they were entering 
ne hive. Their individual weights were as follows : 


19 
| 
+ 
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TABLE IV.—Giving weights of pollen-laden bees, 


Grams. No. Grams. 
bees sensesdasneecbageue SSS Se hp eee .080 
ia a pee ehe he ee 091 TE be Eee 

‘tc duiien Cease ne oe ZL Sl Sts einkaes iskaceess S008 

ris davcgdeuiwed oy, SARS ee ee 

<stiev deena fb!) SE ee eee | 
Se MEINE while dai peday eat aes >< .079 

i weight.......1,019 grams, Average weight.... .085 grams. 


- i, aking the average weight of the out-going bee, which 
ve found to be .079 of a gram, and deducting this from the 
Ps len-laden bee, we have .006 of a gram as the average 
veight of a load of pollen. This is about 7.5 percent of the 


Taking: the average weight from the weight of the 
heaviest laden bee, we find that the pollen weighs some- 
thing over 16 percent of the weight of the normal bee. In 
other words, a bee may carry about one-sixth of its weight 
of pollen, altho the average load is certainly much less. 


The statement is frequently made that bees collect 
honey and pollen at the same time. My observations lead 
me to believe that this is not the case. I have killed scores 
of pollen-bearing bees just as they were entering the hive, 
and have never found one loaded with more honey than one 
is likely to find in any worker-bee when it leaves the hive. 
The bee acts upon the maxim that ‘‘a little provender hin- 
ders no man,”’ and almost invariably takes a lunch, or car- 
ries a small supply of food when starting out on a collect- 
ing-trip. Altho the pollen-gatherers, as we have seen, do 
the light carrying work of the hive, Iam firmly convinced 
that they are of equal if not of greater service in the work 
of pollination than the honey-gatherers. 


Painstaking counting under many different circum- 
stances shows that for the same time, and speaking with 
reference to our common fruit-plants, the pollen-gatherer 
visits from three to five times as many flowers in a given 
time as the honey-collector. 


The observations I have briefly recorded, while not im- 
portant in themselves, may stimulate others to investiga- 
tions of equal interests and profit to apiarists and horticul- 


turists. 
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No. 10.—Our Helpers—How to Get the Most Out 
of Them. 


BY ‘‘OLD GRIMES.”’ 


either positive or negative, and in varying degrees— 

some attract and some repel. In every-day life Old 
Grimes meets people he attracts and others that he repels, 
and sometimes he thinks that those he repels arein the 
majority, and this subtle force is felt not only between us 
and the stranger, but with our own blood in ourown family. 
To get the most out of the growing helpers in our own 
family there should be the utmost confidence between par- 
ents and children, there should be no stage secrets, and no 
skeletons in the closet. The word fitly spoken, with the 
heart and not the lips, in the way of advice, commendation, 
sympathy, or as an incentive to better things, has saved 
many a young person, while the need of it has sent many 
to the pit. 

Old Grimes gets along fairly well with his helpers, and 
especially with our boys there has always been harmony. It 
is well to give the boys and the girls a share in the proceeds 
of the apiary, anda liberal share at that. If the boy con- 
fides in you, and makes a good use of his share, it can be 
profitably increast the next year, for your boy’s welfare is 
yours. If he does not make good use of it don’t discourage 
him and harden his heart by cutting off his share, but do 
not increase it until he does make a good use of it, then 
there will always be an incentive to better deeds. 


The Grimes family have generally been able to do their 
own work, but sometimes when the older boys were called 
away to an early term in the academy, an outsider was called 
to fill their places for a few weeks. We always take a new 
man upon probation, for the bee-business calls for certain 
traits possest by but few, but in the first place we have no 
use fora drunkard or for a person who uses profane or 
filthy language; this settled, the next consideration is our 
status toward each other. If we are both of the kind that 
repel, the helper will not stay long, and he will probably go 
away with not a very good opinion of us. If, on the con- 
trary, we attract each other, we get along finely for awhile, 
and if he readily takes to the management of bees we may 
| get along one season together, but we are so chummy that 
it is not long before the helper has an idea that he owns the 
apiary and takes a fatherly interest in the owner; when 
that trait develops, the helper would better go. 


If the conditions are just right between us, there are 
many features that arise during the probationary period 
that try the patience. Perhaps he is careless and always 
breaking things, or leaving things where it requires half 
an hour to search for them, leaving the doors open, putting 
supers or covers on askew, or the honey runs slow from the 
tank, and he slips away to do someting else and forgets the 
tank, but by and by suddenly thinks of it, and comes around 
with a rush and finds the receptacle full and 30 or 40 pounds 


\ S to human beings, the most of us are like the magnet, 





average weight of the bee. 


upon the floor. And right here Old Grimes wishes to say 
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that he has some sympathy for the helper, for he has done 
the same trick himself—and pray what bee-keeper has not ? 

By the exercise of charity and patience, which virtues 
every bee-keeper should have a good amount of, we can get 
along with the erring one, and finally make a very good 
bee-keeper of him. Next to the sin of drunkenness ina 
helper is the one who gives us eye service only—we do not 
need that kind. We are not so particular as to expecta 
man to take the interest that he would in his own property, 
but there is an interest justas valuable to us, and that is 
when the helper desires to get as much out of the apiary as 
any one else ever did, and leave it in good condition. When 
such a man is found—and we are happy to say there are 
many of them—stick to him, hire him every year if you can, 
pay him well, take an interest in his welfare, and when he 
sets up in business for himself don’t forget him. 

The ever-faithful horse is a helper not to be overlookt, 
and for the movement of bees and honey the characteristics 
must be docility and patience. A horse that shies is always 
a source of anxiety, and is liable to run the wagon into the 
ditch, and a consequent tip-over, and a balky horse is an 
abomination not to be endured. Two horses are better than 
one, and the business should be large enough to enable us 
toemploy them. We liketo be upon good terms with our 
horses as well as with our other helpers; we like to feed 
them well, and groom them, and when upon the road use 
judgment in loading and driving them. Some drivers can 
get a great deal more out of ateam and not injure them 
than others can who abuse their horses. 

A horse will seldom learn to take bee-stings with 
equanimity—the dear animals are used to being bitten with 
flies all day and mosquitoes all night, but when a bee punc- 
tures them with its business-end a deadly, vindictive enemy 
is recognized, and the horse becomes frenzied with fright. 
Our first care is to have gentle bees, and to manipulate 
them so as to let this trait develop to the utmost. In the 
early spring or autumn we can drive the team near the api- 
ary with safety, but in the height of the honey season it is 
well to keep proper distance, or to come near only in the 
night. Where much hauling is done large blankets should 
be provided, and when upon the roadit is handy to have 
the whiffletrees so constructed that they can be detacht at 
a moment’s notice; these precautions, if heeded, will in 
many instances save our four-footed helpers. 

Recently there has entered into the life of our home 
circle a very quiet helper. When ‘‘ Kate’”’ is harnest and 
Joe is invited to get into the wagon to go to an out-apiary, 
he says, ‘‘ No, pa, with my helper I will get there and have 
half of the work done before you get there;’’ and he gen- 
erally does. What wounderful applications of mechanical 
principles we witness in these latter days—not only can the 
young man fly, as it were over the roads, but the old man 
can renew his age and race overthe earth faster than he 
ever could in his youthful days. We can sit down to ma- 
chines, and on machines do agreat amount of work, and 
now we can sit down to walk and to run. Thanks to the 
bicycle, it is a pronounced helper in the apiary. 


SS 


Hiving and Managing Swarms Advantageously. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


HAVE before in these columns mentioned the fact that 
] I largely practice hiving two swarms in one hive. These 

swarms may be either natural or artificial, or one may 
be a natural issue and the other artificial—it depends upon 
circumstances, but it is all practically the same thing, and 
the thought may have occurred to some who have not been 
engaged in our pursuit long, whether it pays to hive two 
swarms together, and if more surplus can be secured in this 
way than if each swarm is allowed a separate hive. It un- 
doubtedly pays with me, and I will endeavor to explain 
why. This will necessitate briefly describing my locality 
in respect to the time, character and duration of its honey- 
flows or yields, for upon these things or conditions—or, in 
other words, the locality largely determines the question of 
whether it pays to hive two swarms in one hive, but in this 
case the word ‘locality ’’ must be considered in a broad 
sense or view, for the conditions in some of the middle or 
even southern States might be similar enough in some re- 
spects to what we have here, to make the practice pay, 
while in other latitudes, even as far north as this, they 
might not. 

As a usual thing the early spring flows here are suffi- 
cient to support brood-rearing, but after fruit-bloom, until 
white clover commenced to blossom, there used to be a short 





—:!= 


spell during which it might be necessary to feed iy 
have brood-rearing kept up as rapidly as it should a this 
time, but of late dandelion bloom has bridged the gap be 
tween fruit and clover bloom. This has nothing to qo wi, 
the matter being discust, but I mention it because jt j. ,. 
me at least, very curious how rapidly this dandelion bloom 
has increast. There has always been some here, put poy, 
ing compared to what there is at present, and formerly i 
was about gone soon after fruit-bloom. Of late it has y.., 
in blossom more or less all the fore part of the season 
fact it is becoming too much of a good thing, for | p,), 
had bees working on it at the same time white clover yx 
yielding, and when it is mixt with clover honey it neaq, 
ruins the latter, for itis dark, rank-tasting honey, fit op, 
for brood-rearing, or to sell for manufacturing purposes, © 

The properties of the two plants are such as greatly, 
favor both being workt when they are in bloom at the san 
time, for white clover, as a rule, does not yield as wel} gy. 
ing the fore part of the day as it does the latter, and dang, 
lion bloom yields and is at its best in the morning. [ate 
the blossoms completely close up so that on low pastyy 
lands here that may be literally yellow with its bloom in th 
forenoon, there may not bea single blossom to be seen; 
the afternoon. 

Three years ago I extracted about 2,000 pounds 
nearly pure dandelion honey before white clover cop. 
menced to yield. White clover usually commences to yjel 
slowly about the first of June, basswood the first of July 
and lasts about 10 days. This gives us a white honey-foy 
of about 40 days duration, tho the time this flow commences 
as well as its length, may vary considerable, owing to the 
season or the failure of one or the other of its sources; py 
I can say in favor of my locality that in my time clover ang 
basswood have never both failed the same season. At leas 
80 percent of what swarms I have are made or issue during 
the first three weeks of June. 

Ican imagine some are now saying, ‘‘ You are away 
off, old man; you should have your swarming all done ané 
out of the way before your main flow commences.” This 
can not profitably be done here. The time previous to this, 
that is, the length of time between settled warm weather 
and the fore part of June, has not been sufficient so the colo. 
nies on an average will become populous enough to swarm 
sooner naturally, and so far as I understand it at present 
artificial swarming should not be performed until itisa 
necessity, in order to prevent natural swarming. Many of 
the strongest colonies might naturally swarm about the 
first of June, but my practice along towards the last of May 
is to take the combs of brood and young bees from the 
strongest colonies and exchange them with weaker colonies 
for empty combs, or those which contain no brood, and! 
consider that this pays, for it prevents a large percentof 
the swarming that would otherwise take place, or have to 
be done. 

Now it will be noted that what swarmsI have, taking 
an average, will have about 30 days or less in which t 
gather white honey. As it takes the eggs about 35 dayst 
develop into field-bees, it will be seen that these swarms 
have not time to develop brood into field-bees to work on 
this white honey-flow, so the less brood they rear the more 
surplus white honey, for what brood they do rear is reared 
on this white honey; and another thing is, that with less 
brood to tend there is a larger force free for field-work. 

Now, if two swarms are hived together in a hive the 
brood-nest of which is only as large as would be allowed il 
they were hived separately, only half the amount of brood 
can be reared that could be if they were each given a hive; 
and from long practical experience in the matter! know 
that taking one year with another I can here with swarms 
secure nearly, if not quite, as much again white honey }) 
hiving two together; and I work for white honey regari 
less of increase; and also of amber and dark honey. 
Whether the practice would pay if one desired these things 
to be considered is another question. 7 

When hiving two swarmsin one hive, if smail hives 
are used, two stories should be allowed for a brood-nest uu 
til they get well started to work ; then the lower one can 0 
removed and more surplus given in its place ; for often tw? 
large swarms will not stay and commence work willing!) 
in one small hive, no matter how many supers filled wis 
sections are placed on top. They can be forced to stay, 
course, but this forcing is often a difficult matter, uty 
may sulk away much valuable time before commencilg 
work. 

Another important thing which will apply to swarm 
hived either singly or together, is to keep the empty Nv 
in a cool, airy place until needed. A swarm hived ina Hive 
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that has been out in the hot sun is much more apt to desert, 
and after the swarms are hived their hives should be kept 
well shaded for a few days. The most satisfactory shade is 
obtained by the use of a shade-board, which is large enough 
to project over the hive six inches or more all around. But 
this board should not rest down flat on the hive-cover ; if it 
does, and is dark colored, as they soon get to be when made 
from unpainted lumber, it may do more harm than good. 
Provided the cover is painted white, there should be an air- 
space of at least a half inch between the two. 


With cool, well-shaded hives, and at first a brood-nest 
jn proportion to the size of the swarms, I do not consider it 
necessary to raise the hive up from the bottom-board all 
around. I allow only the usual entrance in front, and place 
a queen-trap or entrance-guard on until they get well set- 
tled down to work. Of late it is very seldom that I have 
swarms attempt to desert, but Ido not wish to run any risk 
with these big, double swarms, and when swarms desert 
they often leave without clustering. 

With clipt queens zinc is not so necessary, but it might 
prevent a clipt queen being lost ordestroyed by crawling in- 
to another hive, but when it is used, and there area great 
number of drones with the swarm, it should be removed 


when they are anxious to get out. Thenif it is replaced 
while they are having their flight, most of them will be 
shut out, and soon join the bees of other hives. 


Southern Minnesota. 


Devices for Use at Swarming-Time. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


N years past numerous contrivances have been gotten up 
by bee-keepers for catching swarms when they issued 
during swarming-time. These were much lauded by 

their inventors, who seemed, at the time, to think they had 
invented something that would be all that could be desired 
for the purpose intended. The various devices were tried 
fora few years, and all but two were dropt. These are 


Manum’s swarm-catcher and Alley’s drone and queen trap, 
which are now in use, and have proved of much practical 
value, and, it would seem, have come to stay. 


Manum’s swarm-catcher is used after the bees have 
clustered. The bees are allowed their own sweet will in 


coming forth from the parent hive, circle about and cluster 
where they please. Fhe swarm-basket can be used on a 
rod, or rods, at the option of the apiarist. In our apiary we 


have rods of different length. The basket with its bail is 
inamoment detacht from one rodand slipt into the upper 
end of another. The length of rod should be such that the 
bee-keeper can reach the swarm when standing on the 
ground. 

When the swarm is clustered the attendant takes the 
catcher, and throwing the basket-cover back, places it un- 
der the cluster, and by a slight upward movement dislodges 
the larger part of the swarm, which drops into the basket. 
The basket is given a little turn, so as to close the cover. 
The lower end of the rod is pusht into the ground, and two 
iron rods used as braces are also made firm at their lower 
ends in the ground, forming a tripod. The limb may be 
shaken by a rod or pole with a hook on it toslip over the 
limb, if at much hight from the ground. The bees shaken 
off will soon all cluster on the outside of the basket. This 
swarm may be carried and shaken down at the entrance of 
any previously arranged hive, or, if other swarms are out, 


+} 


tie irst swarm may be left until the second one is caged in 
the swarm-basket. I find it advisable to have two or more 
swarm-catchers in readiness. 

_ By using this device very much handling of ladders, 
and hard climbing, are saved, which saves the danger from 
the ladder slipping off a weak limb and giving one a fall. 

_ We have one pole without the braces, and shorter, 
with which we take down swarms when only above one’s 
cad, as he stands upon the ground. 
T he catcher, as soon as the swarm is in the basket, or 
© ‘arger portion of it, should be placed at once so the bas- 
set will be near where the swarm was clustered. This is 
important, as the bees when on the wing quickly cluster at 
this place, and would not join the caged bees when only a 
“Ww Teet away very readily; they cling to this clustering 
piace with tenacity. When the catchers are used there need 
( ne carrying of hives to where the swarms are clustered. 
Che above described device is worthy of a place in every 
‘piary where the queen’s wings are unclipt, and will pay its 
cost many times each season when much swarming occurs. 
The Alley trap is used at the hive-entrance, and when a 


apie 


swarm issues the queen in her attempt to leave with the 
swarm is trapt, and the swarm missing her will return to 
their old location. If the apiarist wishes increase he can, 
while the swar:n is in the air, remove their hive and put an 
empty one in its place supplied with starters or full sheets 
of foundation in the brood-frames. The swarm on its re- 
turn will enter the new hive, to which the trap should have 
been transferred ; and, when nearly all are in, the queen is 
allowed to enter the hive, andthe work of hiving the swarm 
is done. 

For out-apiaries this trap will prevent effectually the 
loss of swarms, accompanied at least by old queens, during 
the owner’s absence. On visiting the apiary the queen will 
be found in the trap, so arranged that she can not enter the 
hive if desired. The division of the colonycan then be 
made if the apiarist so chooses, or the queen may be re- 
turned to the old hive after removing the queen-cells, which, 
if near the close of a good honey-flow, may end the desire 
to swarm for the season. 

At the swarming-time these traps where used should be 
placed at the entrance of all hives having strong colonies 
that are likely to cast early swarms. 

The two devices above-described have been well tested, 
and have been of value to many, and should be tried by all 
who do not clip their queen’s wings. In our apiary we have 
tried other devices for catching swarms, only to throw them 
aside, but the above we have found valuable. 

At the close of the swarming season the catchers should 


be housed, and, when thus cared for, will last many years. 
Carroll Co., Ill. 
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The “ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








INITIAL STAGES OF FOUL BROOD, ETC. 


Our British friend, F. Gordon, on page 242, we thank 
for his suggestions that larve restless and turned wrong in 
the cells marks a mild initial stage of foul brood. Seems 
reasonable. But he must remember that we are getting a 
large assortment of diseases over here. He can hardly 
know but some of our new-fangled diseases also make larve 
restless in the cells sometimes. We will receive his saying 
that it takes three weeks or more for incipient foul brood to 
develop into malignant foul brood as a lively contribution 
to our stock of good guesses. And his experience that izal 
is not enough of acure to cure a lot of coloniesin a dis- 
eased apiary is in line with what our best authorities have 
been finding out about other cures, 


ABOUT THAT CITY BEE-KEEPER. 


** Urbanite ”’ did well in his Chicago bee-keeping on the 
roof. Instructive to see that the non-swarming arrange- 
ments resulted in a swarm, and that the swarm was so kind 
as to come back in the course of an hour. And his vote 
that sweet clover honey is superb isa timely vote, even if 
not aconclusive one. Page 244. 


HONEY-EXTRACTOR HISTORY AND HONORS. 
That was rather a strange mistake of Gleanings in Bee- 


| Culture—and we’uns—that Peabody was first to put an ex- 


tractor on the American market (patent 1869) when Lang- 
stroth advertised one February, 1868. Probably it came 
about by Peabody advertising and selling freely, and Lang- 
stroth advertising and selling but little. M. M. Baldridge, 
by making and selling a geared extractor the year before 
the Peabody ungeared came out. seems to deserve an hon- 
orable mention. Page 245. 


WONDERS OF PLANT ECONOMY AND GROWTH. 


Yes, Prof. Cook, we have lots of ignorance to dissipate, 
and lots of wrong ideas to be disabused of, in the matter of 
plant growth. WhenI began the reading of your article, 
page 243, I had no distinct idea that the chlorophyll of 
leaves was ever, in the plant economy, used for anything. 





Thought it was like the paint on a house—put there for 
keeps. That an unhealthy plant looks yellow because it 
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gets its green used up, and is too feeble to make more, is a 
novel way of putting it. And how handy itis that starch 
and sugar and woody fiber are chemically similar and trans- 
mutable! But I believe the scientists do not tell us of a 
plant ever transmuting woody fiber éackward into either of 
the others. The glucose-maker can do it—we’ll play that 
the plant is too honest. How convenient the non-solubility 
of starch in cold water makes it for keeping supplies on 
hand for time of need! The solubility of sugar makes it 
difficult to keep—or perhaps the difficulty is rather in keep- 
ing it restrained to one locality. The sugar-cane keeps its 
reserves as sugar by filling all the cells of the stalk with it 


VARIOUS METHODS OF LEARNING APICULTURE. 


Mr. Whitney reminds me of that learn-to-swim individ- 
ual who lay down on a big table and went thru the frog 
motions of arms and legs before going into the water. 
’*Spects swimming can be learned that way quite as well as 
apiculture. Page 245. 

APIARY FENCED IN WITH EVERGREENS. 

We sometimes forget a lesser advantage in contemplat- 
ing a greater one. Most of us have in mind the great ad- 
vantage of having an apiary fenced in by big evergreens 
during a windy winter—but those windy spring days when 
we want to open hives, and prudence bids us abstain, or 
imprudence makes us go ahead and realize more harm than 
the operations do of good—evergreeus would be very desir- 
able then also. Moreover, we often experieuce discomfort 
and bother from wind when no serious damage to brood or 
bees follows, yet it would be nice to be relieved of the 
bother. Page 250. 


BEY TOO MUCHcSOAP IN RENDERING BEESWAX. 

It seems strange that Mrs. Woodmansee, page 251, 
should with worthy.intent to have things as nice as possi- 
ble, get so much soap in her beeswax as to spoil it. Am 
tempted to wonder if there was not an unnoticed something 
else that did most of the mischief. Mush instead of a cake 
of wax sometimes results when there is too much honey in 
the refuse; but in that case the wax is not really damaged 
at all, only put into a state from which it is some bother to 
recover it. 


MR. STOLLEY’S SHED-APIARY. 


Mr. Stolley, your apiary, page 257, seems to be the best 
looking one of its kind that has been presented to us lately. 
Not a very common kind is the bee-house with one side of 
the house left off. You omitted to state how you get at the 
hives to manipulate them—whether by removing some of 
the nuclei, or by slipping a hive to the rear, or by thrust- 
ing forward from the rear one’s nose and paws. Storms 
can drive under your structure somewhat worse than with 
the lower and less ‘‘ scrumptious ’”’ little sheds we have con- 
templated heretofore. Brilliant idea to utilize good-looking 
and ill-behaving hives as roof ornaments—only perhaps 
some brethren, of a particular turn of mind, would not en- 
joy looking upon their own costly foolishness so constantly. 


NON-SEPARATORED HONEY. 


‘*Control all the necessary elements, and you can have 
fair sections of honey without separators, but you can not 
control all ’’—that is a lucid way of putting it, Comrade 
Aikin. Andthe man who ships cases of sections which 
can not be rearranged hit or miss without bumping is sec- 
ond cousin to the man who ships unripe extracted honey— 
destroys other people’s market, as well as his own, rather 
than fulfill the conditions of furnishing a really first-class 
article—too lazy—and greedy. Thunder and lightning in 
store for you, Mr. A., asa reward for your article on page 
259 ; but you are right, let ’er thunder ! 


A **QUEENLY ”’ COMMENT. 


Your best girl, if rescued from the ruins of a house 
wreckt by a tornado, might not look her best just then— 
and you would not think of demanding it—but when a queen 
goes thru the round of Uncle Sam’s mail-bag cyclone, 
straighway you remark that she looks small, unshapely, 
dark and unpromising generally. ’Spects Henry Alley is 
right, on page 261, that we should hold our maledictory 
‘*hosses’’ until the poor queen has had time to brush up 
and look in the glass. 


PUTTING ON SUPERS—SWARMING. 
‘*Put on supers ten days after you see the first clover 
blossom.’’ Strikes me, Dr. Miller, that is a helpful general 


maxim for clover territory, if not ridden too hard. Not 
quite sure I like those big hatcheries five stories high. As 





<> SNe 


in other baby-farms, I fear there is much infantile deat} 
that comes nigh unto murder. But Iam quite sure {aon 
like swarm-controlling beatitudes when they pb 4, 


- egin with 
the words, ‘‘ When a swarm issues and returns,.”’ ' 


Page 262, 


REMOVING QUEENS IN SEPTEMBER. 


George W. Riker takes away the queens of strong col, 
nies in September to keep drones for the early spring 7 
think that careful observation and report as to what pro. 
portion of the drones survive the winter, and when the last 
finally die, would be acceptable information to some of y. 


us, 
Page 268. 
BEES AND STRAWBERRY-BLOSSOMS. 
In these papers heretofore I have spoken quite decidedly 
about the rarity of bees visiting strawberry-bloom. Pe;. 


haps I would better begin eating my words before somebody 
heaves bricks. This year during cold weather in fryj:. 
bloom bees visited strawberries quite persistently. Perhaps 
if I had lookt as carefully as I have this year I would hays 
seen it before. Also, I have seen several species of itt. 
insects that work at the same business. Some of these are 
sized about right to crawl under the stamens and get polley 
on their backs. Somewhat to my surprise most of these |i. 
tle chaps are also bees, or insects closely related to the bees, 
One species seems to be the familiar sweat-bee that visits 
our sweaty arms and necks, and gives us a tiny sting when 
we crowd him. The plentiest one is black and very spry, 
and the ‘“‘ cut of his jib’? almost tempts one to call hima 
winged ant. 























CONDUCTED, BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 
(The — may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 


irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.~EDIToR.| 








Increase by Dividing. 


I have one colony and would like to make two out of it. 
My idea is to take a few of the frames with brood and fll 
with frames with foundation the remainder of the hive, and 
put in a new queen. Is my idea right? NEw YorK. 


ANSWER.—Your plan will work. Keep in mind that the 
part put on the new stand will lose all its field-bees, as they 
will return to the old stand. So you must put most of the 
bees on the new stand, if you want anything like equal 
strength in the two parts. 


Wood Splints Instead of Wires in Frames. 





A couple of months ago splints were recommended in- 
stead of wires, and again recently appeared an answer toa 
subscriber giving some further directions, but I am still at 
sea as to how to usethem. I judged first that they were to 
be the length of the frame, so as to fit in between the end- 
pieces; that is, they were to lie horizontally; but later the 
directions were that they are to be cut an eighth of an inch 
shorter, and, I would judge, to stand perpendicularly, butt 
didn’t say so; nor was it told how they are to be fastened 
in, whether by imbedding slightly into the comb founda: 
tion, or by sticking with a little wax. _ : 

Again, I am puzzled to know why they should be cut 
1% inch shorter if they are to be set in perpendicularly; 
fact, the instructions are entirely too meagre, or se MY 
brain is toodull. A great deal of the value of many 00° 
things is lost because of the way in which they are written. 

ONTARIO. 

ANSWER.—It is an unfortunate thing that room 
ted in these columns; for in spite of trying to con 
sometimes happens that the printer has hardly r om enough 
for all the answers in this department. Again it oa) Sagem 
that when a thing is once given in full it will hardly do ” 
repeat it in full within ashort time. Still again, we" a 
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stion is askt, if that question is fully answered, you 
cucht not to be too hard on the one who gives the answer 
hecause he fails to tell some things you want to know about 
hut have not taken the trouble to ask. On page 70 of this 
‘ournal for Feb. 2, 1899, you will find full instructions in 
the matter of foundation-splints, the instructions being as 
OllOWS: 

naar The splints or little sticks are 1-16 square, ang '-inch 
shorter than the depth of the frame, inside measure. The 
paraphernalia needed to do the work are: A pair of pliers 
> lift the sticks out of the melted wax, a board to use as a 
presser, 44-inch shorter than the inside depth of the frame, 
3 or 4+ inches wide and 4% or % inch thick, with one edge 
kept well soakt in water so the wax will not stick to it, and 
a board 7%-inch thick just large enough to slip loosely in- 
side the frame, having strips nailed on the sides as stops so 
that the foundation will rest on the board while the frame 
rests on the stops. Puta bunch of the sticks in the heated 
wax. They will froth up at first because of the air and 
moisture in the wood. In a little while that will be cookt 
out and the wax will settle down clear. Then with the 
pliers lift a stick out of the wax and lay it on the founda- 


nue 
qu 


tion, and with the wet edge of the presser press it into the 
foundation. Being hot it will melt its way into the founda- 
tion, and if prest too hard or too long may cut the founda- 
tion in two. A little experience will enable you to do it 


right. It is perhaps well to heat the wax little more than 
enough to keep it melted, for if too hot there will not be so 
good a coating of wax onit, and if you use a stick not 
coated with wax at all the bees will dig out the stick. The 
sticks are put perpendicularly, one about an inch from each 
end, one in the middle and one on each side of the middle 
one-half way between it and the end one.’’ 

The only thing not answered therein that you ask isthe 
reason for having the splints %-inch shorter than the depth 
of the frame inside measure. The splints are made of bass- 


wood, and basswood is said to swell and shrink endwise. A 
stronger reason, however, is that if you have the splints 
full length it will be very troublesome to get them into 


place. It doesn’t matter whether they are close to the top- 
bar or bottom-bar. If other points are desired, ask, and 
your questions will be cheerfully answered. 





Copper Wire for Wiring Frames. 


Will copper wire affect comb or honey? I should like 
to use it for wiring frames. Iowa. 


7 ANSWER.—I don’t know, but I should be afraid of it. 
The ordinary galvanized iron or steel wire is all right. 


- > 


Putting Nuclei on Moldy Comb. 





[ have kept a few bees for 12 or 15 years, but for the 
last 8 years for bees and not for honey. I sell colonies to 
the greenhouses that raise cucumbers (there are about 40 
houses here.) I put 20 colonies in the cellar last November, 
that I thought had honey enough ; but 8 starved, and 2 
died, and left honey, after March 1; the other10I sold. I 
think the cellar was too damp, as the comb left by those 
that died is very moldy. Is it safe to put 2-frame nuclei on 
that moldy comb ? MASSACHUSETTS. 


A NSWER.—There is no objection to giving moldy combs 
to nuclei except that they may be too slow in cleaning them 
up. A good way is to put them at once under strong colo- 
nies, — they will {be in nice condition when needed for 
the nuclei. 





Swarming and Nuclei Management. 


1. In a strong colony ef bees with 7 frames of brood, if 
you take a frame of brood from them will it help them, or 

‘it make less average in the surplus honey from them ? 

2. lo start nuclei, is it better to take six frames of 
brood, of two frames of brood with bees and use a division- 
oard 7 ARIZONA. 


A NSWERS.—1. If a colony will hold all its force without 
warming, that’s the thing to give results in the surplus 
apartment, and every frame of brood taken away would be 
‘king something from the surplus. If a colony swarms, of 
course that reduces its surplus, and there might be such a 

hing as taking away brood to prevent swarming, but a 
single frame of brood taken away would have but little ef- 
fect in that direction. Put it down as a basic principle that 





keeping the whole force of a colony together is the way to 
get a good yield of honey. 

2. To use six frames of brood for a nucleus would be 
rather expensive, and is not necessary. ‘Two frames of 
brood with adhering bees make a good nucleus, providing 
none of the adhering bees return to their old home. Take 
bees that have been queenless two or three days, and they 
will stay much better where put. Two nuclei can be put in 
the same hive, with entrances at opposite sides, a bee-tight 
division-board between. 


——————»2o—_—___—_ 


Mating of a Clipt Queen. 





If the queen mates with the drone while on the wing, 
would not a clipt queen have to be replaced this spring ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—No, a clipt queen doesn’t need replacing any 
more than she would with whole wings; a queen mates 
once for life. 


_—e 


Queen-Excluders from Foul-Broody Hives. 








In reply to a question not long ago, I advised boiling 
such excluders before using again. In asubsequent num- 
ber I gave the opinion of the expert, Wm. McEvoy, to the 
effect that no boiling was necessary. Now we have a vary- 
ing opinion from Editor Root, also high authority in foul 
brood. In any case it can dono great harm to boil. Mr. 
Root says, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 

‘‘While there is a possibility that queen-excluders in 
foul-broody hives might not carry infection to colonies in 
hives on which they were placed, yet I would never take 
any chances. I would put the whole bundle in a kettle of 
water and boil not less than two hours, this extent of time 
being necessary to kill the spores; for, as Mr. Cowan points 
out, spores are very different from microbes.”’ 


> 


Swarming Management—Belgian Hares. 





1. After a swarm issues, will shifting the old hive from 
one side to the other of the swarm prevent an after-swarm, 
or must the queen-cells be cut out? 

2. When is the proper time to cut them out ? 

3. Where can I get the Belgian hares, and what are they 
worth per pair? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The right kind of shifting ought to pre- 
vent swarming without cutting out queen-cells. The favor- 
ite way is as follows: Hive the swarm on the old stand, 
setting the old hive close beside it. A week later, move the 
old hive to a new place. The bees will do the rest. 

2. If you want to prevent swarming by cutting out 
cells, listen at night to hear the young queen piping. This 
may be as early as 6 days after swarming, but most 
likely later. Next morning after hearing the piping, cut 
out a// queen-cells. 

3. I don’t know. If Belgian hares get to be popular 
with bee-keepers, no doubt they will be advertised in these 


columns. 
—_____—-2-_______ 


Arranging Hives—Changing Sections—Shorter Spelling. 


1. On account of space, I have my apiary arranged in 
rows, 14 hives in a row, 2 feet apart in the row, and the 
rows 18 feet apart. Would it be better to pair them so as to 
have each two hives 6 inches apart, and the 3 feet or so be- 
tween the pairs? 

2. lam using 44x44%x1% sections. Would you change 


r to the Ideal, 354x5x1% ? 


3. I like the Bee Journal best of all the bee-papers, tho 
I don’t like the short way of spelling. I saw where a fellow 
had ‘‘least’’ (smallest) a piece of ground torun an apiary on. 

ALABAMA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes, better have them in pairs with 2 or 
3 inches between the two hives of each pair. Then there 
will be only half the chance for a queen ora worker to enter 
the wrong hive. 

2. That cannot be answered till you find out whether 
the tall sections will sell better in your market. 

3. Yes, one of the unfortunate things about our lan- 
guage is that the same word has often more than one mean- 
ing, as when it is said that a corn-stalk has on it two ears 
(organs of hearing); or poetry has so many “ feet ’’ to the 
line, and yet can’t walk. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








The Weather has been as fickle and changeable as— 
as—the weather. During the first half of May the tempera- 
ture was abnormally high some days, and after the middle 
of the month came March weather. Those who, trusting to 
a continuance of warm weather, had ventured to do a good 
deal in the way of spreading brood, found instead of an in- 
crease a shrinkage in the amount of brood inthe hive. It 
is these unwelcome spells of cool weather that make the 
spreading of brood such a doubtful procedure. The build- 
ing up of colonies has been much interfered with, but bet- 
ter weather will surely come. In the meantime, look out 
sharp for starving. 





Clipping Queens’ Wings seems to be gaining in popu- 
larity. The objection that a clipt queen may be lost, or get 
in the wrong hive, is not denied, but the clippers reply that 
it is better to lose the queen alone than to lose both queen 
and bees. And it is probably true that when the queen is 
lost because no one is present to watch the swarm, there 
would be an almost certain loss of both queen and bees with 
a flying queen. 

Another argument in favor of clipping is that it is 
much easier to manage swarms with clipt queens. Mr. 
Doolittle declares in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, ‘‘I would 
rather care for three swarms whose queens have their 
wings clipt than for one where the queen is not clipt.”” He 
uses a Manum swarm-catcher, puts the queen ina round 
wire-cloth cage an inch in diameter, and four or five inches 


cithetine: is 
re 


long, and while the queen is farthest away from the Open 
end of this cage he holds the cage with the open end wher, 
12 or 15 of the bees of the swarm will enter it as they rush 
from the hive; then puts the cage in the Swarm-catcher. 
and the buzzing bees in the cage will make it easier tp get 
all the bees into the catcher. 

Some prefer to remove the old hive from its stand ang 
put the new hive in its place for the swarm to enter, whey 
it returns on missing its queen, allowing the queen to ry, 
in with the returning swarm. In this case the queen js 
caged and releast at the entrance when the bees begin 
enter. 

The best thing about clipt queens, according to yy 
Doolittle, comes into play when swarms unite. 


te 
\Q 


He Says; 


“In all apiaries having more than four or five colonies, 
there is always sure to come a time when two or more 
swarms will issue together. If two or more swarms com 
out at once, I always use the catcher as first given, using 
one of the queens to secure the swarms. The other queens 
are caged with a few of their bees, and left in a shady place 
till I get allin readiness, when I place one at the entrance 
of each hive prepared to receive a swarm, except the hive 
that is to have the queen now in the catcher. I now carry 
the combined swarm around to the hives, placing one-half, 
one-third, one-fourth, etc., of the beesin front of each, 
according to the number in the combined swarm, letting 
queen go in with each part, when the work is done. In this 
way it is no more trouble to manage several swarms where 
they come out together than it is to hive them if they were 
to come out singly. Thus much of the dread which used to 
be experienced when two or more swarms come out together 
is done away with.”’ 





Bee-Keeping as a Sole Business can not be recom- 
mended. When a novice with three or four colonies hasa 
net return of $10 or $15 to the colony, the most natural thing 
in the world is for him to go figuring on the profit froma 
larger number. If $10 are to be had from one colony, of 
course 100 colonies will bring $1,000. That’s easy. The 
only thing is to get the 100 colonies. But that isn’t a very 
hard matter either. Are there not accounts of 6, 8, and 1) 
colonies from one in a single season? As he has done so 
wellin surplus, surely he can do as well in increase. His 
4 colonies can expand into 32, or at least 24, and at the end 
of two years there will be no question about the 100 colonies. 
But two years is too long a time to wait, and the purchase 
of a few colonies now will make sure of the 100 colonies at 
the end of the year. So he lays his plans to get out of all 
other business, devote himself entirely to bee-keeping, and 
later increase to such an extent as to have an 
several thousand dollars from the bees. 

But when it comes to actual practice, things don’t pan 
out as he had figured. The next season may be a poor one, 
giving neither surplus nor increase, or if the matter of in- 
crease is forced, the colonies will be so poorly developt and 
supplied with stores that they never see the anniversary of 
their birth. If he is so successful as to reach his 1! 
finds that with that number he by no means secures th 
same average as with the original four. 

The moral of which is that no one is wise to 
other business for bee-keeping until he has fir 
by actual trial for a series of years that he can 
make a living out of his bees alone. 
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Honey for Poverty of Blood.—Gleanings in Bee-Cul 
ture says: ‘‘ An Italian bee-journal reports the case of a 
girl in Switzerland suffering severely from poverty ol 
blood, and who could get no relief thru medicine. At last 
she tried a honey cure, which restored her to permanent 
health in something over a month. The treatment was 4 


follows: Morning and evening, honey dissolved in ho 
milk; honey-water at will. Honey taken duri 


in all about two pounds each week.’’ 


the day, 
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«« Doolittle Queen-Cell Cups by the Peck”’ is the some- 
what sensational heading of an editorial in the last num- 
her of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. But there seems to be 
ood ground for the sensation when we are told that such 
pre ress has been made that the Doolittle cell-cups can now 
he turned out at the rate of 2.000 in an hour. The man who 

achieved this is W. H. Pridgen, who has clearly put 
a lot of brains into the thing. Instead of making the cups 
one by one, a number of pegs are fastened to a stick, and at 
one dip each peg gets its portion of wax. Instead of the 
whirling that each cell had to have to make the wax uniform 
on all sides—which whirling could hardly be done with 
more than one cell at a time—Mr. Pridgen finds that a little 
‘ork to throw off the superfluous wax is all that is necessary. 


las 


The outcome of this wholesale sort of production will 
probably be that Doolittle cell-cups will be listed among 
regular bee-supplies at such price that no bee-keeper can 
afford to make them for himself. In view of such 16 tol 
steps in advance, who is ready to say that no further ad- 
vance in bee-keeping need be expected ? 


























SITTER SWEET—the engraving on the first page—is 
kindly loanedus by Mr. James G. Moulton, whose fine art 
galleries are found at 45 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Visitors inthe city are always cordially invited to inspect 
his large stock of art productions ; and then, of course, he 


will not object should the visitors select one or more paint- 
ings to take with them for the adornment of the walls of 
their homes. 

se eRe 


Mr. Harry S. Howk, of Cuba, wrote us May 15 as 
follows: 

‘‘The rainy season is on here, but we still get some 
swarms between showers. Yesterday one came out ina 
heavy rain. There are four of us American bee-keepers 
near here, and all are just going to do it next season !”’ 


Mr. Howe says that he is just out of the hospital, and 
intimates that too much bicycle, etc., in a climate like Cuba 
is bad for weak hearts. We trust that he may soon recover 


and be able to make a success of bee-keeping in his new 
location. 


eee Ee 


Post-CHECK Monky.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture has 
described this new form of ‘‘money” so well, and also 
pointed out the great advantages to be derived therefrom, 
that we may as well quote what its publishers have said» 
as we concur most heartily in all they say in regard to it: 


_ Our attention has been called to a system of currency 
ailed “‘post-check money,’’ which consists of fractional 
ills of denominations of 5, 10, 15, 25 and 50 cents of small 
e, and 1, 2 and 5 dollars the size of ordinary bills. These 
to be used for ordinary currency in passing from hand 
‘and, but on one side are arranged blanks for affixing a 
stage stamp, and writing in the name and address of the 
rty to whom you wish to make a remittance. Sign your 
name and address. The bill then becomes a check for 

“ate transmission thru the mails. When the party to whom 
‘1s sent receives it he acknowledges the receipt of payment 
lank provided, presents it at the post-office, and re- 

es a fresh one in its place, which may be past as money. 
advantages of this system will be very apparent to one 
yno examines it. It makes it very convenient to send a re- 
mittance of asmall amount ina way thatis safe. To in- 
~ se an ordinary bill in a letter is considered rather risky. 
{ the latter is stolen, the money contained may be used by 





the one who gets it, and can not be identified; whereas, 
with post-check money, one of these bills filled in as pro- 
vided becomes as safe as an ordinary bank check or draft, 
and is not subject to the usual charge for collection that 
banks make on checks, nor to the inconvenience of going 
to the post-office to obtain a postal money order. The gov- 
ernment still retains the revenue feature by stamps affixt 
when these bills are written upon and remitted thru the 
mails. 


The foregoing paragraph appeared Jan. 15, and then 
May 15 this: 


In the Jan. 15th issue of Gleanings in Bee-Culture I 
called attention’ in this department to a proposed form of 
currency called ‘‘ post-check ’’ money, briefly describing it 
and calling attention to a few of the advantages that would 
be derived from its use. A bill was introduced March 16, 
1900, in both houses of Congress, under the title, ‘‘ A bill to 
prevent robbing the mail, to provide a safer and easier 
method of sending money by mail, and to increase the pos- 
tal revenues.”’ 

We are constantly annoyed by losses of small amounts 
remitted to us in the mail by present methods. Very often 
during the warm summer weather we receive postage- 
stamps all stuck fast to the letter accompanying, or to each 
other, and it is about all they are worth to soak them off, 
regum, and use them. If you could appreciate one-tenth as 
much as we do the great convenience and saving this 
post-check money would secure to the great massof the 
people who have to transact some of their business by 
mail, you would sit down at once and write a letter to your 
United States Senators, urging the importance of passing 
at an early date Senate bill No. 3643. And you will write 
another letter to the Representative from your district in 
Congress, urging his support of House bill No. 9632, the 
‘*Post-check”’ bill. In order that you may become more 
familiar with the bill and the post-check money it proposes 
to provide, the great convenience it will furnish the mass of 
the people, send a stamp to C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich., 
with request for pamphlet on post-check money ; ask for 
several if you can place them in the hands of those who 
will be interested, and would be likely to urge the passage 
of the bill by a personal letter to your Representatives in 
Congress. Do not put this off, but write at once. Remem- 
ber that the interests of the express companies in the fees 
from their money-order business may induce them to work 
in opposition to the bill, and the active support of the peo- 
ple is required, not only to offset this opposition, but to 
bring such pressure upon your Representatives as will make 
them feel that the people are back of this measure, and de- 
sire its enactment into law. It may also assist the cause to 
write to Postmaster-General Smith, and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, requesting them to use their 
influence in support of the post-check bill now before Con- 


gress. 
ses eee 


R. HoRNIK, a merchantof Beuthen, Upper Silesia, had 
in stock 1,300 kilograms of honeyed syrup, which he sold 
for pure. Taken before a tribunal he was fined $75 for 
violating the law concerning adulteration of food. In 
Schleswig-Holstein the inspectors have taken not less than 
eight samples of honey adulterated with sugar syrup. The 
editor says, speaking for his own country, Belgium : 


‘We have also a law designed to repress the adultera- 
tion of honey; but the eye of the inspectors seems to be 
obstinately closed in regard to the introduction into the 
country of a lot of mixtures that have no honey about them 
but the name.’’—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


eeene 


THE TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE FREE STATE Govern- 
ments have prohibited, under severe penalties, the sale of 
anything, not the natural product of the bee, under the 
name of honey. Syrups may be sold as such as long as 
they are not called honey.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
ARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMBAAAAAAA ABABA BS 





Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on ‘“‘ Breeding the Belgian 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects of 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Methods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. It is a practical and helpful 
treatise for the amateur breeder. (See Prof. Cook’s article 
on page 292.) For sale at the office of the American Bee 
Journal. For $1.10 we will send the Bee Journal for a year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on “‘ Belgian Hare Breeding.”’ 
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A Happy Philosopher. 


BY R. F. GREENE. 

I like the weather rainy, an’ I like the weather 
dry, 

I like the world an’ like the plan the Ruler runs 
it by! 


Ther’s mebbe droughty seasons in some fair 
and farmin’ spot, 

While a streak of too wet weather blights 
another, like as not; 

But I so love earth’s roses that the little thorns 
don’t hurt, 


An’ life to me is somethin’ more than drudgery 
and dirt; 

God turned my taste to sweetness, so I shun the 
bitter lees, 


An’ find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


A happy life’s dependent not on gumption or 
on grit, 


But jes’ the plain philosophy of make-the-best- 
of-it: 

Of course, I ain’t denyin’ Sorrow’s stalkin’ thru 
the land, 

Sut her sister, Joy, is with her, an’ a-holdin’ of 
her hand. 

So write me down as happy, in the summer, 
spring, or fall, 

An’ even storms o’winter doesn’t ice the blos- 
soms all. 

So I jes’ keep on a-huntin’ in the fragrance or 
the freeze, 

An’ I find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of 


the bees. —Youth’s Companion. 





Spraying Fruit - Trees While in 
Bloom.—The following letter, just re- 
ceived from Prof. W. J. Green, of the 
Ohio Experiment Station, will explain 
itself : 


Mr. A. I. Roor:—I enclose a letter 
from the Farmer’s Guide; also a clip- 
ping from that paper, which was sent 
me by the editor. I knew some time 
ago that there were people who believe 
that spraying trees when in bloom is 
more beneficial than just before or just 
after, but Iwas not aware that any 
one would give such advice as Mr. 
Stahl does. Mr. Stahl’s position is 
such that he can do great harm in this 
way, because he has numerous corre- 
spondents, and it is quite likely that he 
will induce a great many to spray trees 
when in bloofh. 

I was present at the New York State 
Horticultural Society meeting last 
winter, and heard the statement made 
that there were fruit-growers in the 
State who intended to spray their trees 
when in bloom, and pay the penalty if 
fined, as there is alawinthat State 
against spraying trees when in bloom. 
If this sentiment becomes at all uni- 
versalamong fruit-growers it will work 
great injury, not only to bee-keepers, 
but to fruit-growers as well. 

May 9. W. J. GREEN. 


The letter referred to from the Guide 
Publishing Company, of May 7, is as 
follows: 


Horticulturist, Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

DEAR Sir :—Herewith find page of 

last week’s issue of ‘The Farmer’s 

Guide, in which we criticise tne advice 

given by William Stahl, of Quincy, 
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OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK. 
(THREE-BANDED.) 

Eight years’ experience in practical bee-keep- 
ing. Uutested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
18A13t H. L. WEEMS, Hanford, Calif. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

¢. Meution this paper. Inland Poultry Journal, “indianapolis, Ind. 
From Barred PLYMOUTH 
{ ‘GGS Plumaged Fowls. Farm 
Raised—75c per dozen. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Queen-Clipping 
The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a = 
w 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil! 
and the Clipping Device. Address, . 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 

M. H. HUNT & SON, 
SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


- 2 
California Queens 
© 
No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES. 
Discounts after July 1. Write for price-list. 
POULTRY ACH: (het UP-TO-DATE. F 
Fre 
ROCKS Thorobred, Fine 
MRS. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, IIL 
Device Free.... 
catching and clipping Queens 
minum for sending us ONE N 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
113 Michigan St., Chicago, I1L 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
QUEENS! 





One Untested Queen..... $ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen 1.25 
Onin TRGGREE és <5 0e:008scce. 2.00 
One-Comb Nucleus....... 1.00 


All Queens ready to mail 
on receipt of the order. 


Breeders are from last sea- 
son’s rearing. 


Send for price-list of Queens 
by the dozen. 


J. L. STRONG, 


CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 





14Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Italian Queens rf ne np od 


ing sent out but 
beautiful Queens, from our best workers. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. D. J. BLOCHER, 
22A4t Pearl City, Ill. 


We are Headquarters for 

Seed & Plants. 

Valuable book about it, = how togrow thousands of 
dollars worth, what used for and who is growing it.Sent for10e 


AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 
20E8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia ) 


..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.”’ 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a \%-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or 4% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILW. 
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Ill., on spraying fruif-trees jy ; 
bloom. We are in receipt of a | 
from Mr. Stahl in response to oyr 
icism in which he says: 


ull 
etter 
Crit- 


“T regret that you are just a little beh nd 


times in giving your advice. Spraying jy ¢, 
bloom is nothing new to me, as I have been a. 
yerimenting in this direction for severg) sn 
My own trees have not only been spr oe; 


Tayed or 
but have been sprayed twice, and I ieee 
excellent prospects. It may be well to state ;. 
connection herewith, that, in the grape-grow?,, 
section of Nauvoo, which is only 5) miles nom: 
of here, and consists of 500 acres, almost eyar, 
acre will be sprayed this year in full | 


Uli DlLOOm,” 














Mr. Stahl enclosed a copy of a letter 
from Mr. J. H. Fishel, a fruit-growe; 
of Grant Co., Ind., in which he says 
that he has been spraying in full bloom 
for 3 years, and that his fruit is 90 per. 
cent perfect, and that he has plenty, 
He intimates that he has kept his play 
a secret, and adds: 


“IT am aware that the idea prevails that i 
kills honey-bees, and I have found, also, that j; 





is not necessary to have bees to fertilize the 
bloom of fruit. I have been frequently askt why 
I have such perfect fruitand so much of it whey 


others have scarcely any, and what they have 
is not worth auything. I do not tell my secret. 
for fear of being blamed of killing bees.” 





Now, if we are behind the times we 
want to know it and to know the safe. 
sure, and good way to catch up. If 
spraying in full bloom is better than 
otherwise, if bees are not needed in 
fertilizing and pollenizing, and that it 
is right to kill them in secret, or other- 
wise, we should like to know it. 

We are addressing this letter to 7 
experiment stations besides yours, and 
await the replies with considerable in- 
terest. THE GUIDE PUBLISHING Co. 

May, 1900. 


The clippfng from the Guide, which 
we believe to be absolutely correct, is 
as follows: 























A farmer came into The Guide sanc- 
tum Saturday, bearing a look of un- 
usual disgust. He had recently ordered 
one of Stahl’s spray-pumps, and with 
it had received a letter from the 
manufacturer vouchsafing to hima 
great secret, which is furnisht with 
every spray-pump upon request, which 
secret is as follows: 

‘*Give your vines and trees ene ad- 
ditional spraying this year when in 
full bloom, using for this spraying 
Bordeaux mixture, and adding thereto 
Paris green in the proportion of one 
pound to 160 gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture.”’ 


The manufacturer states that, where 
the spraying was done where the trees 
were in full bloom, the results were 
simply wonderful. If the sprayer man- 
ufactured and sold is of as muci 
doubtful utility as the above advices 
unsound, then would we hesitate to 
buy it or advise its purchase. Any 
benefits that spraying might have on 
the fruit while the trees are in fu! 
bloom, over omitting the spraying @ 
this time, is surely overcome by thede- 
struction of the fruit-growers’ best 
friends, the bees. Spraying with Paris 
green at the rate of one pound to +” 
gallons of water is sufficient to destroy 
injurious insects ; but when the amount 
of Paris green is increast, the destruc: 
tion of the honey-bees and other po 
lenizing insects is enhanced. This's 
so plainly recognized in Michigan,New 
York, and other States, that laws have 
been past forbidding the use of poison 

Reser See 
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~ BLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, 








keeper must have, and we believe 
no one can expect to succeed as a 
bee-keeper without reading one or more 


T ve are some things every bee- | 


good papers devoted to this industry. 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture will not only 
keep you posted on all important topics 
but is always on the alert to bring to 
its readers’ notice new methods pro- 


posed by able writers, new implements 
for labor saving, and everything by 
which a larger and better crop of honey 


can be secured. We believe it pays to 
use a superior quality of goods, and 
there is no doubt but what improve- 
ment can be madein the appearance 
of honey by use of the BEST methods. 
Gleanings tells you all these and tells 


you where to market your honey after 
you get it, by our HONEY COLUMN. 
Our market reports are ALWAYS UP- 
to-date, and can be DEPENDED upon. 
We know of many bee-keepers losing 
a good crop of honey by sending it to 
some irresponsible party. Avoid this 
= by subscribing to Gleanings and get- 
ting the best MARKET REPORTS. 


Some bee-keepers like to take a bee- 
journal during the honey season only ; 
some want to try it a few months be- 


fore subscribing for a longer time. To 
accommodate such we offer Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture SIX months for ONLY 
25 CENTS. There will be many im- 
portant things brought out in its col- 
umns during the coming six months. 
Do not failto send an order at once 
for this time. 

If you wish to subscribe for a whole 
year,we shall be glad to have you avail 
yourselves of any of the following : 


Special Offers for 
New Subscribers. 


Offer No. 11. 





Gleanings in Bee-Culture, lyr........ $1.00 
The Prairie Farmer, l yr.............. 1,00 All 
e Poultry-Keeper, 1 yr.............. 50 for 
, $1.00 
Regular price of all........<cssces« $2.50 


‘! you wish we can substitute the Reliable 
ultry Journal for Poultry Keeper.) 


Offer No. 13. 








Gleanings in Bee-Culture, lyr........ $1.00 

The Prairie Farmer,1 yr.............. 1.00 All 

McClure’s Magazine, 1 2 rrr 1.00 for 
_—- ; $1.75 
Regular price of all .......... .....$3.00 

+ [f; you wish we can substitute Cosmopolitan 

aus 


zine for McClure’s. 
Offer No. 14. 





Gleat ugs in Bee-Culture, Lyr........ $1.00 

nue ABC of Bee-Culture, 1 copy...... 1.20 All 

i he Prairie Farmer, lyr............. 1.00 for 
> Farm and Home, lyr............ .50 $2.00 
Regular price of all................$3.70 

Offer No. 15. 

Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 1 yr........ $1 00 

Farm and Home,1 yr..............0. -50 All 

-s n an Poultry Advocate,1 yr..... -25 for 

; s Fruit Grower, Lyr............ 50 $1.00 
Regular price of all.......7........$2.25 


Otter No. 22.—For $1.00 we will send GLEAN- 
‘or 1 year and an Untested Itaiian Queen 
at /S cents; but at this low price we re- 
Tight to send queen some time in July 
have a choice supply. 

Offer No. 25.—For $1.00 we will send GLEAN- 
> one year and a Clark Smoker, postage 20 
extra. Or, for $1.25 we will send the Cor- 

oer, postage 25 cents extra. 


THE A. L ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio. 
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‘ous spraying mixtures while fruit- 


trees are in bloom. ‘ 

We have gone thru the bulletins of 
the experiment stations on file in this 
office, and do not findin any of them 
a recommendation to spray while the 
trees are in full bloom. On the con- 
trary, we find advice to mever spray a 
fruit when itis in blossom. This we 
find italicized in Bulletin 142, Cornell 
University Experiment Station, ‘Ith- 
aca, N. Y. Following the above words 
are: ‘* You can reach the insect and 
fungous enemies just as effectively, 
and in some cases more so, either just 
before or just after the trees bloom.”’ 

The foregoing bulletin is by Prof. 
M. V. Slingerland, one of the best en- 
tomologists in this country, and what 
he says upon the subject is reliable, 
and is at variance with the advice 
given by the manufacturer of the Stahl 
sprayer. 

This man Wm. Stahl, while promi- 
nent as an advertiser, may not know 
very much about the subject of spray- 
ing. To tell the editor of The Farmers’ 
Guide, and practically say to all exper- 
iment stations that they are ‘“‘ just a 
little behind the times,”’ is as egotisti- 
cal asit is impertinent. It is to be 
regretted that the State of Illinois does 
not have a law against the spraying 
of fruit. Such laws are already in 
force in Michigan, New York, Colo- 
rado, and bills have been or are being 
introduced before many of the State 
legislatures. When I was in New York 
recently I learned that the most pro- 
gressive fruit-growers are not in favor 
of spraying during fruit-bloom. They 
state that it is not only unnecessary, 
but that it actually kills their very best 
friends, the bees. Of course, there are 
a few who are of the contrary way of 
thinking, but they do not represent the 
up-to-date growers.—Gleaningss in)Bee- 
Culture. 


Bees Building Up Well. 


My bees wintered well, are building 
up well, and there is clover enough to 
make at least a good prospect. 

HARRY LATHROP. 

Green Co., Wis., May 19. 














Heavy Loss in Wintering. 


There was great loss in bees in this 
section last winter. I have only 6 col- 
onies left out of over 50. There is more 
than % of the bees dead in this local- 
ity. There is a bee-keeper near me 
who has only one colony left out of 48. 

I have been working for a day ortwo 
cleaning out the hives and frames, and 
there is no dead brood in the frames 
but quite a lot of honey. Some hives 
have from 25 to 30 pounds in them. 
The top-bars and the sides are all 
daubed up asif some one had turned 
black molasses on them, and some of 
them do not smell the best. My bee- 
yard makes me think of the cemetery 
just across the road from me—lots of 
monuments but no life. The empty 
hives are there to mark the place of a 
once active city of bees. It would be 
enough to discourage a novice, but I 
have had the experience once before, 





Wholesale 


DITTMER'’S | exces 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly aeat and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writing, 













HATCH rernitire hoe eo 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the leapess per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 





Circulars free. 
A Send 6c. for 








Titus. Catalog. Quincey, Tl. 
44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
COLONIES OF ITALIAN AND 
CARNIOLAN BEES ror SALE; 
all in new movable-frame hives. 
Send stamp for price et. 
WM. J. HEALY. 
18A5t MINERAL Pornt, Iowa Co., WIs. 


Please mention Ree Tonrnal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made, 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


DUWUUUU Wwe 








S BRE-SUPPLIES! = 
= : €& 
= SF Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@6 — 
ap 4POUDER’s Honey-Jars and every- @- 
‘gv thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt => 
‘ap =Service—low freight rate. Catalog @&- 
“> free. WALTER S. POUDER, = 
‘ap «C#S 12: Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. = 


DUMNVNAADNAMNE: 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
ss IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


_iberal Discounts to the Trade. 














Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summet and winter. We alsocarr 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 
Catalog free. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


wn Ad] QUEGHS 


Practically non-swarming and non-stinging; 
cap honey snow-white and solid: 5 banded bees 
and great workers. Tested Queens, each, $1.00. 
No foul brood, pickled brood, black brood, nor 
any other disease in my apiary. 40th annual 
catalog giving description of bees, now ready. 


20Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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If you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 


BEE-KEEPERS: in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 


ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; and if you want your orders filled promptly with 
the very finest goods in the market, send to 


G.B.LewisGo, Watertown, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Lewis Foundation Fasteners are selling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 
new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only ONE DOLLAR, without lamp. 
BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 

G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopDMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 

olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. ABsortrt, St. Joseph, Missouri, 

apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


OX-BLOO Nervousness, Rheumatism, Female 


Disease. 3 weeks’ treatment free for 10 cents postage. 
Look for our ad on this page next week. 
W. A. HENDERSON CO, 
18E2t Masonic Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





TABLETS FOR THIN PEOPLE. 





The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tus CuT 1S THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the *“‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.— We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, Ill, 


4% Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 
If you want the most 
large, yellow and pro- 


ALBINO QUEENS prntiic Oteens “tr you (BENS 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
2Atf Address, E, W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
12A2t =. D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEX. 

Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 








UNTESTED ITAL- 
IAN, 70 cents each; 
tested,$l each. Queens 








when writing , 
Advertisers. EE 





ee 
but this winter has been the wory for 
bees ever known here. . 
The bees did not have a flig 
winter. Two or three bee-kee 
lost every colony they had. 
I hardly know what to do with ,, 


ht alj 
pers here 


frames of comb and honey to ja. 
them from the moths. I could proba 
bly take 200 or 300 pounds of hon. 
from the frames and melt up the re. 
into wax. I would like to ask what 
would be the best to do with them 
Perhaps some one will give good a4. 
vice thru the American Bee Journal 
and if any one can do sol would jjy, 
to have him say why there shoulq be 
such a loss, with so much stores o 
honey left in the hives. Some or mos 
of the hives hada large amount of peg; 
in them, but no brood in the combs. 

The spring has been very backwarj 
and cold, but for the last two days 4 
has been up into the 90’s. Apple-trees 
are just beginning to bloom. I haye 
a few frames with honey outsige 
for the few bees that I have left, ty 
work on, but they don’t seem to care 
much forthem. I have been examip. 
ing them and they havea nice lot of 
brood, and seem to be building up 
quite fast. ; 

I see good reports from some locali- 
ties as to bees wintering well. I am 
glad, for I love the honey-bee. I like 
to see them work. 

The American Bee Journal meets me 
at the post-office every Friday night, 
and it is received with much pleasure; 
andI hope by its help to get started in 
the bee-business again. 

Gro. H. ApDKINs. 

Essex Co., N. Y., May 17. 
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Wintering Reduced to a Science. 


Never since I have been a bee-keeper 
have my bees wintered so well as the 
past winter. They came thru without 
the loss of a single colony. Every col- 
ony is boiling over with bees. I surely 
have reduced the wintering of bees to 
a science. I have not lost 5 colonies 
during the winter since I have beena 
bee-keeper. B. T. STone. 

Preston Co., W. Va. 





A Notable Early Report. 


Bees came thru the winter in excel- 
lent condition. On the third of March 
one-half depth supers containing some 
drone-brood were put on the colonies 
having the best queens; and then the 
winter packing was replaced. The ob 
ject of putting them on at this date 
was to get drones early in the season. 
By the first of May these colonies were 
well stockt with drones. 

On May Sth the winter packing was 
removed, and on examination the su 
pers put on in March were well filled 
with honey collected from the maple, 
and especially the poplar, Ww 
bloomed about April 25th. Four col 
nies were so crowded with bees that" 
was thought best to take their broo 
from them. The brood-nests contaim 
ing 16 full-depth frames were remove? 
and others of the same dimensions 
were given them, with the filled supe? 
and a second one for the fruit-bloom. 
So the artificial swarms had 16 [0 
depth: frames and 16 half-dept! 

On May 16th we commenced to & 
tract the spring harvest. The supe 
on the four above-mentioned ~~ 
weighed respectively 52, 40, #5 ane * 
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Tile Bee-K6eper’s 
2Gl06€ 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


: —BY— 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
”  gand—$1.25 postpaid. 








: iescription of the book here is quite unnec- 
e é t is simply the most complete scientific 
.ctical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
and all written in the most fascinat- 


ted, 


, The author is also too well-known to 

t the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 

; p e-keeper is fully equipt. or his library 
te, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

16th and latest edition of Prof. Cock’s 

§ ficent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 


s tial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
ur present subscribers, for the work of get- 
NEW subscribers for the American Bee 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 
The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
rs only, and no premium is also given to 
vo NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
na r one year: 

id us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
jal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
P Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
75, But surely anybody can get only TWO 
vy SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
thus get the book as + eave. Let every 

try for it. Will YOU have one ?j 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
8 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





bees. That results 
H E-T 
0" 


THEDOVE-TAILED MVE 


4 with Super B 
1) u 
eaten sosthen holder, 
ped wood separator 
and flatcover. We make and 
fustrated estalopve BRR Eke 
supplies, Can suppl want. I jogve 
INTERSTATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 








pounds, and the supers of the second- 
class colonies varied from about 26 to 
31 pounds. 

On account of the cold northeast 
winds in the latter part of April and 
the first part of May, this season was 
not so favorable for storing honey as 
the preceding one had been. 

In making the artificial, or divided 
swarms, it was necessary to lift out all 
the frames of one hive to find the 
queen, when it was observed that she 
had 14 frames of broodand eggs,which 
was thought something unusual before 
fruit-bloom ; but the queen that had 
the strongest field-force and stored the 
most honey is one that I bought in the 
southern part of Indiana,in August, 
1896. The one from whom I bought 
her remarkt in his letter that she was 
a ‘‘fine specimen, worth 5 times 50 
cents. She is one year old.’’ She ruled 
her colony prosperously till last fall, 
when I took her out and gave her toan 
after-swarm that had lost their queen. 
She is clipt, and is also a notable 
queen, so I cannot be mistaken either 
in her age or identity. Such excellent 
returns from a 5-year-old queen is 
thought to be notable. 

To-day bees are working on rasp- 
berry and sundry other blooms. 

Man may labor, but God gives the 
increase. B. J. CHRYSOSTOM. 

St. Joseph Co., Ind., May 20. 





Good Report for Last Season. 


My report for 1899 is as follows: I 
started in the spring with about 200 
colonies in fair condition. There was 
no honey-flow till the latter part of 
July, when heartsease commenced to 
yield nectar. August and part of Sep- 
tember were fine. My honey crop was 
about 6,000 pounds of comb honey and 
3,500 of extracted. All was sold long 
ago, and I got about $11.00 for it. 

Nov. 22, 1899, I put in 225 colonies, 
and took out 225 allalive, April 15 to 








per month will pay for medi- 
:00 caltreatment for any reader 
of the American Bee Journal.. This 
offer is good for 3 mouths ONL Y— 


from Mayi1to Aug.1. Dr. Peiro 
makes this special offer to test the virtue of 
small price for best medical services. Reply 


AT ONCE. 
DR. PEIRO. 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. Italso grows much 
shorter, only about two feetin hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 


We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we know itis all right. 
But we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE —$2,000 


The BEST FAMILY TRADE in Honey and 
Maple Syrup in U.S. A. 

Best Clover and Basswood Honey was sold 
for 25 cents a pound past winter. 

Residence telephone connecting with 5,000 
other residence ’phones. 

Personal introduction given to about 2,000 
patrons. 

Refer to Editor of American Bee Journal. 

Address, X Y Z, care American Bee Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















RE YOU FULL OF GINGE 
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cures. 


pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘“Blues” and all attend- 


ant evils, It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 

vigor which makes 

life worth 
AX; | I V ss 














R? If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


, It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a ' 

FREE SAMPLE. tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 
it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, il. 


Don’t delay sending. 












If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 


"2 ics ” = 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journa! 
one year—both for 82.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, = £2 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and . i 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any oneusing a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold uny kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachiweut tor en scythe 
dlades included in the above price. he work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always = for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cosi. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely in the Holder by 
a&set-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 
way asif held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO. 




















The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, Watered Stock, Common or Preferred, 


don’t go through Page Fences. See! It’s no Trust. 
ST. LOUIS MO. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 

aa Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
; AS A PREMIUM. 


so 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. ‘This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 








NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 





Please mention the Bee Journal ¥2e2.wzitize 





18, only 3or 4 being queenless, 


came out very strong, and tt 
more honey in April than I ever cm 
them to do before in all my bee-keen, 
ing experience. Willow and box-elder 
yielded more honey than I ever cay 
Bees gained as high as 4 pounds a des 
on willow in April. They are jy very 


fine shape now, ready to swarm. The 

first swarm I heard of in May was we 

May 12. The prospects are fine now 

for a crop this year. We had a fine 

rain last night. N. STAININGER, 
Cedar Co., Iowa, May 19. 





Good Prospects. 


My bees wintered well and are doing 
nicely in building up. The prospect 
for honey in this locality is very rood 
and I hope we will not be disappointeg. 

HERMAN L,. Groxc} 

Greene Co., Wis., May 20. 





Good Honey Prospects—Honey-Devw, 


The prospects for a good honey crop 
are very fine here in North Alabama. 
For the past 20 days there has been 
one continuous flow from poplar. This 
poplar honey is well tasted, but rather 
dark. June brings us the nice honey 
basswood, sumac, etc.—almost white. 
and very mild. 


I had 43 colonies, spring count, and 
have increast by natural swarming to 
66. I will get a ton of comb honey, 
That amount always satisfies me, as it 
brings $250 at the apiary, and I hardly 
miss the time from the store attending 
to them. 

We are not as adverse to honey-dew 
as some of our friends in the North, 
We are always glad when it comes. 
There is a g6od deal more “rabbit” 
about it all being ‘* bug-juice”’ than 
you heard there was. Most of those 
insects seen on the leaves are there on 
the same mission the bees are. 

R. V. Goss. 

Walker Co., Ala., May 12. 


Bees Quite Strong—Swarming. 


I wintered 147 colonies of bees in the 
cellar, and lost only two; but after! 
took them out of the cellar I doubled 
them down to 115. They are in better 
shape than I ever had them before. 


Here is something that I wish some 
of the bee-keepers would try: 

When a colony swarms hive them on 
the old stand, according to the Heddon 
method; leave the supers on the old 
hive, and after the young queen 
hatches out and kills all her sisters, 
change hives again. That is, move 
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Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S G‘ ODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Obio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
+ Lowest Freight Rates in the cour‘ry. 
Send for Catalog. 
4 Cc. H. W. WHEELER, 
Successor to C. F. MutH & 50N, 
8 2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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the old hive back to where it was first, 
an the new hive where the old one 
we Probably Mr. Heddon will try it 
and report results. Wn. KERNAN. 


Sullivan Co., Pa., May 19. 


1iil 


was. 





wintered Well—Early Swarming. 


-.es have increast wonderfully fast 
oe fruit-bloom, and nearly all col- 
-.< are on the verge of swarming. I 
4 two large swarms May 13. The 
-nepect is not very bright for a good 
honey-year, as the white clover froze 
at a good deal. Well, we have the 
bees now, if it does come. 
. CHAUNCEY REYNOLDS. 
Sandusky Co., Ohio, May 17. 
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Texas.—The Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
tion convenes in seventh annual conven- 
it Hutto, Tex., July 12 and 13, 1900. All are 

lly invited to attend. Excursion rates, 
’ o hotel bills to pay. 
Hunter, Tex. Louis SCHOLL, Sec. 


es On a ee a ak kl 


IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 
of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan, there are hun- 
dreds of the most charming Summer 
Resorts awaiting the arrival of thou- 
sands of tourists from the South and 
East. 

Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Wau- 
kesha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The 
Dells at Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madi- 
son, while a little further off are Mi- 
nocgua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White 
Bear, Minnetonka and Marquette on 
Lake Superior. 

For pamphlet of ‘‘ Summer Homes 
for 1900,"" or for copy of our hand- 
somely illustrated summer book, en- 
titled, ‘‘In the Lake Country,’”’ apply 
to nearest ticket agent or address with 
4 cents in postage, Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Old Colony 
suilding, Chicago, Ill. 20A3t 








The Emerson Binder 








* Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
‘or the American Bee Journal we mail for 
cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
‘| for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 

ning to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
‘ast as they are received. If you have 
~&merson” no further binding is neces- 


_ GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
chigan Street, : CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE-BOOKS 


bENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 18 Mich. St. Ghicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New. 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. No apiariau_library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. ~~ 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpfal as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully iliustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in r- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 3) cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called *“* Bees and Honey.”’ 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und colggeetaners, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
Sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the huney-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 30 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—lIllustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 


Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 


Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 


J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


FARTS TR TR EE AR IR IS RAR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





Cuicaco, April 19.—Market is well cleared of 
white comb honey; a little choice has sold re- 
cently at l6c, but dark and mixt goods are slow 
of sale. Extracted, white, 8@%; amber, 7@8c; 
dark, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Beeswax in good demand at 28c. 

R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6\%c in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. Atthe same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 
_— quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. Prices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 
1, 15@16c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost un- 
salable. Extracted, best white California, 8¢c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEs. 


KANSAS City, May 9.—We quote: No. 1 white 
comb, 14@15c; No. l amber, 13@14c; No. 2 white 
and amber, 13@13%c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber, 7c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

The receipts and stock of honey on hand are 
light; demand fair. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


Detroit, May 24.—Fancy white comb, 15@1l6c; 
No 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c. 
Extracted, white, 7c; amber and dark, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Supply and demand for honey both limited. 

. H. Hunt & Son, 


BuFFALo, April 20.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, May 21.—Our market is practi- 
cally bare of comb honey, and there isa good 
demand for white at from 13@15c per pound, ac- 
cording to quality and style of package. The 
market on extracted is rather quiet, and inact- 
ive. New crop is slow in coming in, and prices 
have not yet been establisht. | Sn Fem holds 
firm at 27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, Apr. 25.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@74%4c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Small quantities of new crop have been re- 
ceived, but not enough has been yet done in the 
same to clearly define values. Current quota- 
tions would not likely be sustained under any- 
thing like free offerings. The yield will un- 
doubtedly prove light, and the market shows a 
generally firm tone. 


OmaHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From scone appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. Prycke Bros, 
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Qu EENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplice 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. &. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, I 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, CAL. 
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ri fadant’s Foundation. 2 


Year 
Why does it sell | 








We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPaCtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


fF Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING x; 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 


so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Ba W. M. GeRRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS—— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


POOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
3 Untested Queens., 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
» Tey Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 














Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








The Classic in Bee-Culttrée—Price, $1.25, by Mail 











CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ii, 
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DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


a a 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER —the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’’ We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send ont on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in a queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE oF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made on/y to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all ordersto GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, |1.L. 





BULAN SLEOLLEMNLLUM 


Annis 
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